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Chats With the Editor 


How Jesus Grew Up 


For the past month we have talked 
about growing up and how to make adults 
respect us. 

It is only right that we should finish by 
studying how Jesus grew up. 

Luke 2:51 says that Jesus “went down 
with them [His parents}, and came to Naza- 
reth, and was subject unto them.” This is 
a most important statement, for it plainly 
tells how Jesus acted after His famous visit 
to Jerusalem at the age of 12. He was 13, 
14, 15 years old when He was “subject” 
unto His parents, respecting and obeying 
them. 

Ellen G. White has summed up these 
years in three chapters of The Desire of 
Ages. Read “As a Child,” “The Passover 
Visit,” and “Days of Conflict” some Sabbath 
afternoon. Here are some of the things 
she says: 

“As a child, Jesus manifested a peculiar 
loveliness of disposition. His willing hands 
were ever ready to serve others.”—Page 68. 

Was He lazy? “No aimless hours opened 
the way for corrupting associations.”— 
Page 72. 

Was He careless? “He was perfect as a 
workman, as He was perfect in character.” 
—Page 72. 

Did He take part in the Sabbath school 
programs? “Often in the synagogue on the 
Sabbath day He was called upon to read 
the lesson from the prophets, and the hearts 
of the hearers thrilled as a new light shone 
out from the familiar words of the sacred 
text.”—Page 74. 

Was He polite to teachers, even when 
He knew the answers and they didn’t? 
When He talked to the teachers in the 
Temple, He was careful to ask questions, 
“as one seeking for wisdom” (page 78). 
Though He knew much more than the 
teachers did, He spoke with “youthful mod- 
esty and grace” (page 80). 
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His older brothers treated Him harshly 
many times. Did He quarrel with them? 
“Jesus loved His brothers, and treated them 
with unfailing kindness.”—Page 87. 

Did Jesus “stand up for His rights?” 
“Jesus did not contend for His rights. 
Often His work was made unnecessarily 
severe because He was willing and uncom- 
plaining.”—Page 89. 

Did He study the Bible? Remember, He 
was the one who told the ancient prophets | 
what to write. “The early morning often ee i 
found Him in some secluded place, medi- 
tating, searching the Scriptures, or in 
prayer.”—Page 90. 

Was He kind and thoughtful? When any- 
one “spoke harshly to poor, degraded be- 
ings, Jesus sought out these very ones, and 
spoke to them words of encouragement.” 
—Page 87. 

Did He ever share His lunch? ‘To those 
who were in need He would give a cup 
of cold water, and would quietly place 
His own meal in their hands.”—Page 87. 

Did people come to love and respect 
Him because of all these things? Read Luke 
2:52—“Jesus increased in wisdom and stat- 
ure, and in favour with God and man.” 

May you all grow up as Jesus did, and = 
someday God will say of you as He said 
of Christ, “This is my beloved son in whom 
I am well pleased.” 


Your friend, 


hain Wraesel le 











How Fly Earned Her Name 


By LEONARD C. LEE 


i WILL never forget the day our neighbor 
Johnny Edwards came driving into our 
yard with a new pony hitched to his buggy. 
She was a pretty little Indian pony that we 
boys took a liking to at once. 

Mother wanted to buy a horse that my 
sister and I could drive to school. It was six 
miles to the school, and we had work to do 
at home and no money to pay for a room in 
town. Mr. Edwards had tried to sell us sev- 
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Fly saw our cat run under the wagon, and in seconds 
she kicked herself free and took out for her home. 


eral different horses, but they all cost too 
much. Now he tied this pony to a wheel of 
the lumber wagon and went into the house 
to talk to mother. 

Pretty soon mother and Mr. Edwards 
came out to see the pony. While we were 
all looking at the prospective purchase a cat 
ran under the wagon. We saw the bronco’s 
ears go back and her heels begin to fly, 
and in a matter of seconds she had kicked 
herself loose from the buggy and was tear- 
ing down the road for home. 

Mother turned to Mr. Edwards and said, 
“How much will you take for that one?” 

I think our neighbor almost fainted. “You 
don’t mean you would buy her now?” 

“I think I would,” mother said, “if the 
price is right.” 

That is how we came to get a new pony. 
We named her Fly, not because of her per- 
formance then, but because she made us 
think of the pony my cousin Dave had by 
that name. 

Dave told me the story of how he named 
his horse. She also was a skittish bronco 
and afraid of any sudden noise. One day he 
rode her to the top of a butte in the North 
Dakota Bad Lands where he lived. He was 
looking for a herd of horses and climbed to 
a high point so he could see farther. Sud- 
denly a rattlesnake rattled its tail nearby, 
and the startled horse jumped right over 
the edge of the cliff. 

Dave said she screamed like a woman 
when she realized what she had done. Horse 
and rider rolled over and over each other 
all the way down the hundred-foot bank 
clear to the bed of Frank’s Creek. When 
Dave regained consciousness he was lying 
on his back in several inches of water and 
the horse was standing over him with her 

To page 16 
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WENDY'S 
Club of Thieves 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 


es strangest thing happened every time 
Linda stepped out of the school building. 
All the other students would go off in little 
groups and leave her standing alone. At 
first she thought it was because she was new 
and not well known; but after she had been 
at the school five months and the other 
students were still going into little huddles 
and snubbing her, she was completely baf- 
fled. 

As she was beginning to feel quite des- 
perate, a new boy and girl registered at the 
school: Her puzzlement grew as she watched 
them, for they were treated exactly as she 
had been. 

One day Linda was working with Wendy 
during social studies, making a map of South 
America to be put on the hall bulletin board. 
Wendy was gay and talkative, but Linda 
was completely depressed. Abruptly, Wendy 
stopped her pleasant chatter. 

“Are you ill?” she asked. “You seem aw- 
fully quiet today.” 

“No, I’m fine,” Linda told her. 

“Then you must be worried,” Wendy per- 
sisted. “Are you?” 

“Come to think of it, maybe you could 
call it worried,” Linda acknowledged. 

“Is it private?” Wendy asked in a coax- 
ing kind of way. 

“In a way, yes,” Linda said, and even 
though she didn’t want it to happen, a few 
tears slipped out on her cheeks. 

“Oh, dear me!” Wendy cried in alarm. 
“Don’t get upset. I'll ask Mr. Weston to let 


us go to the girls’ room, and then perhaps 
you can tell me about it. Maybe it would 
make you feel better. That’s if you would 
like to,” she added quietly. 

They sat on the couch in the girls’ room, 
and after a few minutes Linda said, “Will 
you tell me the truth about something if I 
ask you a question?” 

“Of course,” Wendy replied. “Why would 
I want to tell you a lie?” 

Linda said, “Why does everyone steer 
away from me on the playground? I can’t 
stand it any more. It’s horrible being the odd 
man all the time. If it’s something I have 
done, or the way I am, please tell me.” 

Wendy was very quiet. Linda could see 
she was unprepared to be “put on the spot” 
that way. So Linda said, “I know it is a hard 
question. You don’t need to answer if you’d 
rather not.” 

Finally Wendy found her voice. “I hate 
to tell you. In fact, I’m afraid to tell you, 
but I don’t like to see you so miserable. We 
have a secret club in our room and no one 
can join it unless he or she steals some- 
thing to bring as an initiation fee.” 

Linda sprang up, horrified. “You mean 
it is a club of thieves!” she cried, aghast. 

Wendy said, “When you put it that way, 
Linda, it makes it sound pretty terrible. Let 
me tell you all there is for you to hear 
first. We never let new students into the 
club, because we're afraid that they'll tell 
the teacher or their parents. What a fuss 
and bother there would be if the grownups 
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found out! Every new member has to steal 
something that is worth more than a dime. 

“Now, Linda, I never wanted to be in 
this the way it is. I was left out as you are, 
and then one day Judy told me that club 
members said I could join if I would keep 
everything a perfect secret. I promised, 
never dreaming what I would have to do to 
become a member. When I found out, I 


about how lonely I had been, and went and 
stole. Imagine it! I hate to even think about 
it now. 

“I stole two ten-cent candy bars from 
Brown’s Market one day when I was shop- 
ping for mother. I almost died with shame, 
but I took the candy to school. Now I wish 
I had never made the promise. I want to tell 
my mother and father what I did, and I want 
to give Mr. Brown the money for his candy 
bars; but if I tell my parents they will want 
to tell the teacher, and if the teacher finds 
out there'll be no end of trouble at school, 
and all the others will hate me forever.” 

Linda sat looking bewildered and un- 
happy. “I'd say you're in a mess, Wendy,” 
she said. “Why wasn’t I asked to join?” 

“Oh, they have talked about you several 
times, but every time someone says, ‘We 
still aren’t sure she can be trusted not to 
tell.’ That’s why you've been left out.” 

It took a few minutes for Linda to take 
in the whole situation. 

“I think we should go back to the room 
now,” she said to Wendy. “And you need 
not worry about your having told me. I will 
not mention this to anyone or get you into 
trouble.” 

On the way home from school Wendy 
and Linda talked in very subdued voices so 
no one would hear them. Linda was worried, 
and she more than half wished she had never 
asked Wendy the question. 

“It’s really a very terrible thing the stu- 
dents are doing,” Linda said. “Something 
needs to happen to stop it. We just cannot 
belong to a roomful of thieves!” 

“What can a person do?” Wendy asked 
hopelessly. “I promised to keep the secret 
before I knew what I was getting into. I 
would be regarded as some kind of crimi- 
nal by the others if they were to find out I 
had told everything. They'd make me so 
lonely I couldn’t stand it.” 

It was several days before Linda and 
Wendy discussed the matter again, but they 
had both been thinking a great deal. Linda 
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“We've decided to let you join the club, Linda,” 
Danny said. But Linda knew it was a club of thieves. 


even prayed about it, and the longer she 
prayed and thought, the more concerned she 
was that something should be done. She 
knew she must do something to help every- 
ene involved to see what should be done 

To page. 8 
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Chapter 1: Longing to Be a Teacher 





Friend of the Indians 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


= afternoon sun was warm and drowsy. 
John sniffed the air and lost sight of his 
father for a dreamy moment. For one half 
of that moment he was back at home, 
perched in the window seat, reading a book. 
During the second half he was playing with 
his brothers and sisters in the summer sun. 

He laughed softly to himself. “I really 
don’t know what I want to be,” he said. 
“But I do know what I do mot want to do. 
I don’t want to ride around the farm with 
my father. This is a day for reading and 
dreaming and playing—not a day for worry- 
ing about next year’s crops.” 

Suddenly he saw that his father was a 
half mile ahead of him on his horse. He 
heel-kicked Thistle sharply and raced to- 
ward him. Father pulled up and waited. 
Then he swung his arm in a wide arc, taking 
in a curve of the valley. 

“What crop would you suggest for this 
section, son?” Mr. Eliot said the words 
softly, but his eyes looked directly into 
John’s eyes and there was more than that 
simple question in them. 

John had quit dreaming a half mile back. 
Now he pulled his thoughts together. “I 
would suggest barley, sir,’ he said quickly. 
In the back of his mind he was trying to 
remember what crop had been planted in 
the valley last year. 

Mr. Eliot slapped his hand heartily against 
his thigh. “Good boy,” he said promptly. “I 
didn’t know whether you would remember 
that it was rye for the past two years—and 
so time to rotate.” 

John smiled at his father. But he felt 
twisted up around his heart. He hadn't re- 
membered the rye at all. His guess had been 
a lucky one, no two ways about it. He sighed 
and tried to swallow the sigh so father 
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wouldn’t hear it. To himself he said, as he 
had already said a hundred times, “I'll never 
be able to do it. Three years now, and I 
don’t know any more about planting than 
I ever did.” 

As if to answer the question in his boy's 
mind, Mr. Eliot told him, “Though two of 
the children are older than you are, you 
seem the most likely one to be my main- 
stay and helper. You ride a horse well. Your 
mind is quick.” Then he paused and grinned. 
“Besides, I can’t wait for the four younger 
ones to grow up.” 

John straightened himself in his saddle, 
listening to every word his father said as 
they rode on. “I will try to be a good helper,” 
he promised silently. At the moment he 
didn’t remember that he had made that 
promise as often as he had told himself that 
he couldn’t work the land. 

The sun was going down as the Eliots 
rode into the lot just beyond the thatched 
farmhouse. Although John could smell won- 
derful odors pouring from his mother’s 
kitchen, he stayed behind to rub the horses 
down. One thing he did like about being 
the son of a big landowner—the smell of the 
hay as he pitched it down from the loft to 
the hungry animals. He could almost like 
the land when he smelled the hay growing 
on it. 

When John reached the house at last the 
table was set. Wooden bowls were heaped 
high. Everyone else was at the table, but 
they were waiting for him. His mother 
picked up a large pitcher and poured 
water over John’s hands. He dried them in 
a flash on a long strip of flaxen cloth. Then 
he slid into his own place at the table. 

Mr. Eliot bowed his head and said a slow 
and careful blessing. John knew that his 








father was talking to God, thanking Him 
for all that they owned of this world’s goods. 
But the prayer spoke to him, John Eliot, 
too. He told himself that the land was his 
father’s life and that his whole heart was in 
it. He dipped his ladle into his bowl and 
sighed again. 

His mother smiled at him quickly. Then 
she spoke of the baby. “Bennet,” she said to 
her husband, “I know that you are glad that 

tomorrow is Sunday. This is the third of our 
@r::-: to be christened at the little church 
here in Nazeing.” 
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John stopped halfway up the ladder. His parents 
were talking about him! Mother was saying, “I have 
always known God had a special purpose for John.” 


“And the seventh to be baptized in some 
church in Essex County,” Mr. Elliot grinned. 
“I suppose you have made a good robe, of 
the best flax, reaching the floor.” 

John paused, his spoon in mid-air, wait- 
ing for his mother’s protest. Just as he ex- 
pected, she ignored the compliment on her 
sewing and shook her head. “John was chris- 
tened in the parish church of St. John the 
Baptist,” she said promptly. “And the church 
was in Widford, in the county of Hertford, 
not in Essex at all.” 

Her husband grinned. “The place was 
England, whether Essex or not, and the date 
was August the fifth, 1604. Am I not right, 
my Letteye?” Letteye Eliot smiled happily, 
seemingly comforted. 

It surprised John that his parents found 
excuses for talking about this date so often. 
The other children had been taken to a 
proper church for a proper christening too, 
yet no one seemed to mark the date. “Oh, 
of course, father puts all the dates down 
with the quill on the parchment,” John rea- 
soned. “Then they do not mention them 
again. But about me——” He shook the 
thought away. It didn’t do much good to 
puzzle. 

Later, as he climbed the ladder to his bed, 
he heard his mother laughing softly and his 
father chuckle. “From the very beginning 
you have had the notion that John was 
marked for something special,” Mr. Eliot 
said. “But it’s just an idea in your mind, 
and you know it.” 

The soft laughter stopped. “I don’t know 
any such thing,” Mrs. Eliot said promptly. “I 
knew in my bones when the water was put 
on him that God wanted him for His own.” 

The chuckle died in Mr. Eliot’s throat 
too. “Tilling the soil, making things grow, 
that is God’s work, too,” he said promptly. 

“But ” Letteye began. 

“There will be no buts about it,” Bennet 
Eliot said shortly. 

John didn’t understand the conversation, 
and he hadn’t intended to listen. It was just 
that he was puzzled. He turned to his bed. 
Then he made a strange whistling sound in 
his throat. By the side of his bed was the 
Bible, and it was open. 

“My mother has put the Bible there every 
night since I first learned to read,” he said 
to himself. “And she taught me to read 
when I was so small that I no longer remem- 
ber when I learned my first letters.” It had 
never seemed extraordinary to him before. 
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But now it seemed to connect with the idea 
that his mother had in her mind about the 
date that he was christened. 

. Picking up his Bible, John read about 

Elijah. Then he turned the pages and read 
about Luke. He liked the Old Testament 
men just fine—but Luke was really his hero. 
He was still seeing Luke, healing and 
preaching, as he dozed into sleep. 

The days of learning about the land with 
his father continued. But the nights of the 
open Bible continued too. Then there were 
other books. Always in the window seat 
there was something to read. John didn’t 
know where his mother found the books. 
He only knew that whenever he was riding 
with his father, his mind would run ahead 
to the time when he could pick up a book 
again. 

On a day when his father had to go to 
the county seat, John gathered the younger 
children around him and began to teach 
them their letters. “Some day you will read 
and know all there is to know in this great 
world,” he told them enthusiastically. “There 
will be more and more books as time goes 
on. 

The children didn’t seem as excited as 
he would have liked them to be. But they 
liked shaping the letters. And even better, 
they liked having John spend this time 
with them. He could tell by the way they 
watched him and tried to do what he said. 

He picked up a small twig from the fire- 
place and tapped it sharply. “Now pay at- 
tention,” he said. 

Just then he saw his father framed in the 
upper half of the divided kitchen door, 
frowning. Just as quickly he smiled. “You 
look like a country schoolteacher,” he said. 

John’s heart leaped up. It almost chanted 
inside him. Just so quickly did he realize 
that a teacher was what he wanted to be. 
“It is what I will be,” he blurted. “I will be 
a teacher.” His voice was so happy that it 
had a sound like bells. 

Mr. Eliot’s smile faded quickly. “I sup- 
pose I am to wait until the baby, who has 
only just been christened, grows up to help 
me on the land,” he said harshly. 

“But there is something about a book 
——” John began. 

“We will hear no more of such talk,” Mr. 
Eliot said sharply. His voice was angry, yet 
there was something else in it that made 
John wonder. Father sounded almost as 
though he were afraid of something. “I 
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haven't time to wait for babies to grow up,” 
he snorted. “Books, indeed!” 

“It was from a Book that I learned that 
all our babies must be dedicated to the 
Lord,” Letteye Eliot said shyly. But her voice 
was firm too. 

“I might have known that it was some of 
your doing,” Mr. Eliot told her. “You've al- 
ways set such a great store by book learn- 
ing.” He scowled. Yet John would have de- 
clared that his father’s voice trembled 
little. Then it hardened. “I need the bo 
and I shall have him. I have added more 
land each year. A man has a right to his 
land—and to his son.” 

“But, Father,” John cut in, “surely I 
couldn’t be much help. When I am on the 
land, my heart cries out that I should be 
with my books. If I were a schoolmaster I 
could spend my whole life with them.” He 
pushed a long lock of hair back behind his 
ear and found that his hand was shaking. 

His father didn’t even scowl this time. 
He simply set his lips in a straight line. His 
words seemed to be flattened by that line 
before they reached John’s ears. “I have 
spoken,” he said. “There will be no more 
foolish talk.” 

John Eliot knew that the roof was still 
above him. He knew that the walls of the 
house were still standing. Yet it was as if 
the whole world had tumbled around him 
and lay in ruins at his feet. 

(This is the first chapter of a fwe-part 


serial.) 





Wendy’s Club of Thieves 
From page 5 


without stirring up a great big commotion. 

At last she said to Wendy, “Can’t you 
start talking to the students one at a time 
and tell them how wrong it is? There 
are so many other ways for people to pay 
initiation fees without stealing.” 

“That's a fine idea for you,” Wendy said. 
“You don’t have anything to lose or gain, 
one way or the other, because you're not 
trapped as I am.” 

Imagine how perturbed Linda was when 
Danny Clegg told her at recess that she 
could join the club. 

Linda spoke, astonished. “You really 
mean it, Danny? Let me think about it. I 
will let you know at noon.” And at noon 

To page 17 








A Leopard Under His Window 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


| CLOSED the guest-room door with a 


smile. It is such fun having guests, espe- 


cially in the mission field. And this guest 
was extra special, for he had recently come 


from home, and that makes a very warm 
glow inside of one’s heart. He was special for 
another reason, too, for he was not of our 
faith, and we wanted so very much for him 
to feel welcome at our house. 

“Must be interesting work Mr. Dean is 
doing,” my husband said as I entered the 
living room. Mr. Dean was our guest. 

“Yes, it sounds that way,” I answered. 
And then I began building dreams of all the 
good times we would have with Mr. Dean, 
for he was in Africa on a scholarship tour 


To page 18 
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Mr. Dean was sure there were at least three leopards 
roaring outside his bedroom window all night long. 


























Jedediah Strong Smith, Pathfinder of the Old West 


BATTLE WITH A BEAR 


First of Two Parts 


By JAN S. DOWARD 


| ages JEDEDIAH SMITH sat upright 
in his saddle, his shoulders square and 
erect, jogging along through the brush. The 
late afternoon sun fingered through the fo- 
liage and cast dancing shadows on the faces 
of the men who followed him in single file. 
They were on their way through some of 
the wildest portions of the West, exploring 
and trapping as they penetrated deep into 
unknown country. 

Suddenly out of the thicket a huge grizzly 
bear emerged, roaring with rage. Its beady 
eyes were fired with anger and hate for the 
men who had dared to invade its domain. 
Rushing at the center of the file of pack 
animals, the bear scattered the group, then 
ran parallel to the line toward Jedediah. 

“Look out! He's coming for you, cap- 
tain!” one of the men cried. 

But it was too late. Smith whirled in his 
saddle, only to see a mammoth paw swing 
out toward his head and dash him from the 
saddle to the ground. The horse bolted, leav- 
ing him facing the bear alone. In an instant 
the grizzly had grabbed him by the middle, 
breaking Smith’s knife and his ribs. 

The broken ribs, however, were not so 
bad as the mauling Smith received around 
his head. The angry bear took Smith’s head 
into its mouth and, tearing the scalp, dug 
teeth marks into his skull. Then suddenly 
dropping its victim as quickly as it had 
seized him, the bear turned and hurried into 
the thicket. 

Smith’s men rushed up to help their 
leader, but none of them had any knowledge 
of first aid or knew the slightest thing about 
dressing such wounds. 

Smith himself gave instructions. “Two of 
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you fetch water, and if you can find thread 
and a needle in the pack outfit bring them 
back with you.” 

Sewing up the horrible wounds a few 
minutes later, one of the men told Smith 
he felt that nothing could be done for the 
left ear, as it was nearly torn off. 

“Oh, but you must try to stitch it up some 
way,” Smith ordered. 

The man obeyed, and when the job was 
finished Smith mounted his horse unaided 
and rode into camp. Although his wounds 
were serious and the treatment crude, the 
men knew their captain was so brave he 
would never whimper or complain. That 
night when the men had made him as com- 
fortable as possible in the only tent they 
had, one of their number scribbled in a 
diary, “This lesson in the character of the 
grizzly bear we will not forget.” 

Though only in his twenties, Jedediah 
Strong Smith lived up to his middle name 
and by 1826, nearly twenty years before the 
covered wagons rolled westward, he had be- 
gun his famous discovery trek of the wilder- 
ness Southwest. He was the first white man 
ever to see the Great Salt Lake and to trav- 
erse some of the desert wasteland of the 
far reaches of America’s Southwestern fron- 
tier. His name stands along with Kit Car- 
son’s and Daniel Boone’s—a real pathfinder 
in the American history of exploration. 
Tough, experienced in the ways of the wild, 
he nevertheless held his men to a rule of 
no swearing or drinking. He was a fine 
example of true leadership, and stands in the 
front ranks of those who explored this coun- 
try’s bleak frontiers. 

It was from experiences like this one 











with the grizzly bear that Smith became 
used to the rigors of outdoor life and the 
hardships of the wilderness. He knew what 
it meant to be so hungry that he chewed on 
the hides of dead horses. It is easy to read 
that he explored much of the Southwest, it 
is quite another thing to understand what 
it was like to be with him on these history- 
making expeditions. 

From high mountain passes floundering 
in snow, to endless deserts simmering in 
the heat, Smith hiked with the spirit of a 
true pioneer, ever searching, ever on the 
march, never complaining, always making 
the best of what was at hand and being 
happy for the simple things that brought 
cheer and rest. The stars at night, the shadow 
of a mighty cliff in a burning desert, a bub- 
bling stream and a quiet nook in the tim- 
ber—all were his friends. For these he 
thanked God. Destiny had chosen him to be 
the first white man in much of the West, 
and he was glad for God’s help. 

One of his most trying experiences, and 
one that nearly cost him his life, was the 
crossing of the Great Salt Desert in Utah. 
It was, without doubt, one of the greatest 
single exploits in the whole history of ex- 
ploration in the West. 

In order to keep a rendezvous with other 
trappers and explorers at Bear Lake, near 
the Wyoming border, Smith and two other 
men, Robert Evans and Silas Gobel, crossed 
the snow-covered Sierras and headed toward 





the northeast from a camp in California. 
Because of the snows, it seemed best that 
only three try to make it through, so these 
three left the rest of the men in California. 
They struggled through snow four to eight 
feet deep and battled knifelike winds until 
they stood overlooking the edge of the deso- 
late wastes of the Nevada plains. 

“We'll head out across that way,” Smith 
pointed. “At least we should be away from 
the cold.” 

Little did they realize what lay ahead. 
Few even to this day know the dangers of 
crossing the Great Salt Desert. Out there, 
away from every sign of civilization, the 
bleak wasteland of ssalt-encrusted sand 
stretches for seventy-five miles. There is no 
water and scarcely any vegetation of any 
kind. There is only the barrenness of shift- 
ing dunes, shimmering in the summer sun, 
reflecting ghostly mirages that confuse the 
eye and deceive the mind. The sinking sur- 
face enmeshes the feet in a mire of bottom- 
less depths that require all of a person's 
energy tO move even one step at a time. 
The salt-laden winds blow alkali dust that 
makes breathing nearly impossible. It is the 
most dangerous desert in all America, with 
the sole exception of Death Valley. 

Yet into this inhospitable wilderness 
Smith and his two companions ventured, 
ignorant of its dangers, unaware of its vast- 
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“You men go on and leave me here,” Evans said, as 
he collapsed at the bottom of the juniper tree. 
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IANE stood in front of the mirror in 
her pretty bedroom and brushed and 
brushed and brushed her hair. You could 
tell by the little crease between her eyes 
that she was venting her feelings on that 
hair, for a storm was pent up inside her that 
would have burst forth if she had not known 
she must not let it. 

If she said what she thought, grandma 
would start in telling her to avoid the 
appearance of evil, and mother would point 
out that the things that were tempting to 
her would not attract her if her life were 
full and good. Grandpa would start in to 
tell her how much better she had it than he 
did when he was a boy. But father—well, 
father would sweep her with his stern look 
till she felt like crawling into a hole and 
pulling the top in after her. 

It had been the same way at the academy. 
The preceptress was always talking about 
the evils of the world. The Bible teacher 
was forever telling her not to love the 
world and the things that were in it. And 
even grandma—Diane’s mind went back to 
her again. Why did she have to be so—so, 
well, so perfect? 

You could walk through the room with a 
new dress, and let it be just a little too short 
by her standards, or a little too low in the 
neck or the back, and a certain look would 
come on her face. 

“Honey,” she would say in her old, husky 
voice, “don’t get so you love the world. It is 
not so wonderful, once you have lived here 
as long as I have. God’s way is best.” 

How could grandma remember what it 
was like to be young, with stores full of 
such lovely, fluffy things? How could she 
remember what it was to want to be like the 
others? 

“It is not wrong to be in style, dear,” 
mother tried to explain once. “I think it is 
wonderful that the styles these days are such 
that a conservative person can be fashion- 
able and still be modest, too. You don’t 
have to go to disgusting extremes.” 

Diane asked herself, when she wanted 
something just a little questionable, why 
such a /ittle thing could be wrong. How 
could grandma understand, when she said 
with her own mouth that she used to buy 
pink calico to make her own dresses? She 
said she used to use as much as twelve yards 
in a dress. Calico. How could she know the 
temptation of the dacrons, the nylons, and 
the other delicate fabrics? 
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“It is the love of the truth you have to 
cultivate, dear,” she told Diane. “If you do 
these things and give up for Him with a 
self-pitying sense of buying your way into 
the kingdom, you will mever get there. 
There are many ways to deny the Lord.” 

That last statement hung onto Diane’s 
conscience the way a burr sticks to a coat, 
and you don’t see it at first till you notice 
the cloth all bunched up, or you feel some- 
thing scratch you. When she did not want 
to think about it, there it was. “There are 
many ways to deny the Lord.” 

Sometimes, uptown, a group of the girls 
would go into the ten-cent store to get some- 
thing to drink on a hot day. Two or three 
of them would order cokes; and Diane her- 
self did so once in a rebellious feeling of 
bravado. While she was sipping it up 
through a straw, her conscience spoke to her, 
“There ate many ways to deny the Lord, 
Diane.” Well, the other girls were doing it 
too, at least some of them, she thought back 
angrily. Of course, most of them got orange 
juice, she had to admit. 

She had a bracelet and a pair of earrings 
that Aunt Isabelle had sent her for her 
birthday. Once in a while she would put on 
one of her blue dresses, and then she would 
put on the amethyst jewelry, just to gratify 
her vanity. She would parade up and down 
in front of her mirror, loving the swish of 
her taffeta dress and the glinting lights on 
the jewelry. She would roll her sleeves up 
as far as they would go and tuck her dress 
in at the neckline as far as she could. Her 
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“It’s pretty hard,” Carl said, “to see your mother 
crying and have your baby sister try to pull you 
back, while your dad tells you you’ve got to leave 
your home if you insist on being an Adventist.” 
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smooth white shoulders gleamed like ivory. 
If she could only She blushed at the 
way her thoughts went sometimes, and she 
knew it was not right. But the bright reflec- 
tion in the mirror goaded her to wish she 
might sup deeper of the wine of the world. 
Then she would frown and cram the jewels 
back into the plump, satin-lined boxes and 
shove them away back into her dresser 
drawer. She would sigh deeply because of 
the fence built around her young life. 

One Sabbath in the summer, when she 
was home from the academy, the church 
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had an all-day meeting at a park by the side 
of a lake. It was planned to be a very happy 
occasion. The old reed organ was installed 
in the bandstand, and park benches were 
arranged in the shade in front of it for the 
congregation. Sabbath school classes could 
scatter hither and yon for the lesson study. 
Diane looked forward to the day. 

There was to be a visiting minister, a 
young man dearly loved by the young peo- 
ple, and there was to be a sunset meeting by 
the lake before they went home. 

Dinner was to be on the park tables, and 








of course, everyone in the church brought 
baskets full to overflowing. It was a tradi- 
tion that the folks of Parker Falls were the 
best cooks in the State. 

For the day, Diane put on her prettiest 
blue dress. She thought of the blue earrings 
when she put the matching blue combs 
in her hair. Of course, they were not to be 
thought of. But they were there in the 
dresser drawer, as if they were waiting. 
Waiting for what? 
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THE CHURCH OW THE HILL 


By FLORENCE A. RENNER 


There's a road that leads straight to my 
Auntie Kay's house, 
Another to Uncle Joe's, 
But the one in between goes this way and that 
Like a wandering rambler rose. 


They say once you've passed the old fort in 
the woods, 
You can see, at the top of the hill, 
An old pine-log church with a steeple and 
bell, 
And the country folk worship there still. 


I'd like to go there, it would be a real treat 
To sit on an old-fashioned pew 

And join in the singing of “Jesus Loves Me," 
As grandmother used to do. 
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At the lunch hour, the young people of 
the church carried their paper plates to a 
sheltered open-air room above the boat- 
house. It was cool there and very pleasant, 
with the waves lapping at the piling and 
with the trees bent over so that their feath- 
ery branches almost screened in the whole 
building. 

But soon Mick Stoley and Verona Fralen 
led out in what quickly became a very 
noisy conversation. The talk got so it didn’t 
sound like Sabbath at all. Verona was a bold 
girl anyway, and wore daring dresses to 
church when she came at all. Some of her 
dresses were so low in the back, mother had 
talked to Diane about it afterward. 

“I cannot think what her mother must 
mean,” she had said in a worried voice. “It 
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is mot reverent to wear such clothes to 
church and she shouldn’t do it.” 

Diane thought of her fence of “thou 
shalt nots” as she looked at Mick and Ver- 
ona that afternoon. She felt ashamed that 
she had gone with Verona to a show once, 
and had.drunk cokes with her more than 


once. 

Verona’s and Mick’s loud talk changed 
the whole atmosphere. Several others began 
to banter a little too, and then Mick began 
telling them about a show he had seen the 
past week. 

Diane was perturbed, for there was a new 
boy there, a young fellow who had started 
to come to church only recently. He was 
very quiet, and his dark eyes seemed to take 
in everything. His name was Carl Forner. 
No one had come with him to the church. 
No one seemed to know much about him. 
Yet here he was today and the talk was, well, 
getting out of hand. Diane turned and 
looked at him and fell silent. He wasn’t 
joining in. Indeed, he had not joined in 
much at the church, either. He had not 
crowded into the back seats at the last min- 
ute, so as to be the first to get out after the 
benediction. 

When the laughter got a little more rau- 
cous, and the “he says,” “she says,” and “I 
said’s” got too frequent, Carl quietly stood 
up and went to the railing that overlooked 
the lake and sat down. From his shirt pocket 
he took out a small book, opened it, and 
began to read. 

Suddenly, Diane left the group and went 
and sat down near him. 

When he looked up, she met his eyes 
with a look that said, “I didn’t like it either, 
Carl.” 

Several of the group called to her when 
she left, and Mick sang out, “I don’t see a 
halo around your head, Di. You must have 
one, the way you ate snubbing us, but I 
don’t see it.” 

Carl had looked at her, and she did not 
answer. 

“I was not raised to keep the Sabbath this 
way,” Diane told him. “This doesn’t hap- 
pen often, I am glad to say. Most of them 
don’t like it. They just got carried away, I 
guess.” 

“I am glad,” Carl said, soberly, a half 
smile on his lips. “I wanted to be with 
young people who love the Sabbath as I do. 
I was a little disappointed this afternoon. 

To page 19 
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TREE THAT PUZZLES MONKEYS 


a By GRACE STAPLES 


WHEN a monkey climbs a Chile pine 
tree and looks about for a place to sit, he 
doesn’t find one. Why? Because every leaf 
ends in a sharp point like that of a cactus. 
A branch of one of these trees is a snaky- 
appearing thing, a long writhing arm like a 
tentacle. The short, thick, scalelike growth 
surrounding the branch is really leaves. It 
reminds one somewhat of a very long 
artichoke. 

If you poke at a fallen branch with your 
toe, the whorled arrangement of leaves and 
the slightly spiral form of the branch itself 
causes it to twitch about as if of its own 
accord. 

If you look closely at a branch you will 
see that it tapers narrowly, then suddenly 
ends in a bulge. 

The tree is certainly a curiosity, but there 
are forests of it high in the Andes Moun- 
tains of Chile. Monkey-puzzle trees don’t 
give much shade, but don’t call them useless. 
Some South American Indians use the nuts 
from their cones for food, and the wood is 
hard and durable. In South America they 
grow to a height of 150 feet. 

The forest trees are not used a great deal 
for lumber, because they are high in the 
mountains and far from industrial centers. 
Machinery in the area where they grow is 
high priced and hard to get, and these fac- 
tors have made working the forest too diffi- 
cult and costly to be undertaken to any 
great extent. 

So it is likely that the Chile pine will be 
puzzling the poor monkeys till the end of 
time, looking like a comfortable tree but 
with no place to sit down. 
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Just where, on that tree, could a monkey sit down? 
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How Fly Earned Her Name 
From page 3 


head hanging as though ashamed of what 
she had done. Dave managed to get on her 
back and round up the horses and take 
them home, but he spent the next two 
weeks in bed. His Fly was never quite the 
same after that. 

We did not expect our pony to jump 
over cliffs, but she reminded us of Dave's 
pony, so we named her Fly. In the weeks 
that followed she certainly earned the name! 

She was as gentle as a kitten and wouldn't 
hurt anybody for the world. She loved to 
have us ride her bareback. She even coaxed 
us to get on and was especially careful with 
the smaller boys. But she never could get 
used to being harnessed to a buggy. 

When anything went wrong she started 
kicking and running first, and asked ques- 
tions afterward. Once it was when a tug 
slipped off the end of the singletree. Once 
it was when a strap broke while we were 
going down a steep hill. Once it was a 
bunch of hay in the road. Nothing could 
hold her. The dashboard would go flying 
through the air, and if I insisted on holding 
onto the lines I would be pulled right out 
of the buggy and dragged. 

Some of the neighbors thought it was 
terrible that mother would let us drive such 
a horse. They thought she ought to sell it 
or give it away. But we all loved Fly in 
spite of her escapades, and she seemed to 
love us. When she kicked loose and ran 
she never went far and always let us catch 
her and hitch her up again. She had a way 
of getting into our hearts and would always 
be extra gentle after acting up. 

I remember the bitter cold winter day 
when my little cousin Jerome was sick at 
our house. The doctor came and told us we 
must get some special medicine that was 
very necessary to save his life. 1 wanted to 
ride Fly into town to get the medicine for 
the baby, but mother would not hear of it. 
She was afraid I would freeze and insisted 
I take the cutter. We had taken off the 
buggy wheels and put on bobsled runners 
for winter driving. I could wrap up in heavy 
fur robes and keep warm in it. 

I reached town all right and purchased 
the medicine. But about halfway home, go- 
ing down a steep hill, one of the runners 
struck a rock hidden under the snow. In- 
stantly Fly started kicking and running. I 
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braced my feet against the front panel and 
hung on for all I was worth. As Fly kicked 
loose from the shafts, the front of the cutter 
stopped, but with the lines she pulled the 
back end right up in the air in a somersault 
and dumped it upside down on top of me 
in a snowdrift. I saw stars as something hit 
me on the back of the head and I drifted 
into unconsciousness. 

When I tried to awaken I couldn’ re- 
member where I was. Something seemed to 
be bothering me. I was so warm and com- 
fortable I didn’t want to be disturbed. I 
finally realized Fly was nuzzling my face 
and pulling on the collar of my fur coat with 
her teeth. I tried hard to wake up, but it 
seemed almost impossible. When I tried to 
move I found that one shoulder was out of 
joint. The snow was drifting badly onto the 
overturned sled and would have covered me 
completely if Fly had not kept pawing it 
away. 

When I finally crawled out I was so 
bruised I could move only with extreme 
pain, and so numb with cold I hardly knew 
what to do. The storm and cold were so bad 
I knew no one would be on the road. Yet 
I had to get that medicine home to save my 
cousin’s life. I knew it would be impossible 
to mount Fly’s back or to stay there if I 
could get on. I could tie the medicine to her 
collar and send her home, but I was not sure 
she would go. 

The medicine had fallen out and I had 
to hunt in the snow for it. I got Fly to help 
me pull the sled over. Then I tried to hitch 
her up. I don’t know what I tied to what 
(my brothers told me later that it was only 
by a miracle that we ever got home). I 
finally crawled into the sled, wrapped my- 
self in a robe, and told Fly to go home. 

I don’t remember’ getting home. I re- 
member waking up in my own bed and 
wondering where I was. The folks were all 
anxious to know what had happened, for 
they were terribly worried when the storm 
turned so bad and I was more than an hour 
late. I told them how Fly, with almost hu- 
man intelligence, had saved my life and 
helped me home. 

Jerome and I were both feeling pretty 
good a few days later when Johnny Edwards 
drove in with an offer to trade a really good 
horse even up for Fly. But mother would 
have none of it. She said Fly was part of the 
family and he could keep his gentle horses. 

Fly stayed in the family as long as she 














lived, and I cannot remember ever having 
any trouble with her again. We had never 
punished her for her scary spells, and she 
had finally come to realize that she had 
responsibilities to behave and grow up. She 
even set us boys an example by always do- 
ing her best. 


Wendy’s Club of Thieves 
From page 8 


Linda had decided she would be in the club. 
Wendy was more than surprised when Linda 
told her. 

When Danny explained to Linda about 
the stealing—after exacting a promise of 
complete secrecy—Linda knew she was 
really in it and would have to see it through. 
She had decided to join the club because she 
saw it as her only way to show the others 
what they were doing and how wrong it was. 
The thing she had told Wendy she should 
do, was now squarely on her own shoulders. 

“Danny,” she said firmly, “I like this 
school, and I am very fond of everyone, but 
I don’t think I care to belong to a club of 
thieves.” 

Danny was horrified. “We're not a gang 
of thieves!” he cried. 

“I don’t know how you figure you're not, 
Danny,” she said. “It’s organized stealing, 
that’s what it is. It just depends on how you 
choose to look at it. Listen, Danny,” she said 
quietly, when she could see he was growing 
red in the face and angry, “I don’t want to 
be a spoilsport, and it was really very nice of 
you to ask me to join the club, but I can’t 
join under those conditions. Of course, I'll 
never tell on you as long as I live.” 

“That’s good,” Danny said, relaxing a lit- 
tle. 

“Have you ever asked the others how they 
really feel about having to steal to get into 
the club?” she asked cautiously. 

“Of course not,” Danny snapped. “It was 
Ben’s idea in the first place. He said it 
would be that way so as to make things a 
little more interesting than just paying 
money for dues. He said it was for ‘kicks.’” 

“Promise me just one thing, Danny,” 
Linda pleaded. “Promise you'll ask just one 
person how she or he feels about this kind 
of initiation, and I won't complain again.” 

Danny frowned. He didn’t like girls 
“pushing him around” or telling him what 


to do. “O.K.,” he finally said, sullenly, “and 
because of your smart idea I'll probably get 
thrown out of the club on my neck. Who do 
you think I should ask first, seeing you are 
full of such smart ideas?” 

Linda was delighted with the question, 
but she did not want to betray Wendy. She 
tried to sound casual. “Would you rather 
have a girl or a boy to talk to?” she asked. 

Danny considered. “The boys would be 
pretty mad, I think,” he told her. “Let’s 
make it a girl.” 

“Well, now, let me see. What would you 
think about talking to Wendy?” 

Danny considered again, his head on one 
side, his lips pulled together tightly. “I sup- 
pose she'd be OK.,” he said, and sauntered 
off to find Wendy. Linda saw them talking 
together and felt very happy. 

Because she was not in the next part of 
the story she had to depend on Wendy for 
news of what happened. 

Wednesday. “Danny asked how I liked 
the club and about the initiation fees,” 
Wendy said. “I was afraid they were ready 
to throw me out, but when I thought about 
it a little I decided I would have to tell the 
truth, even if it meant my being lonely 
again. Then I remembered you would be 
my friend. I told Danny how I really felt. 
We talked a lot and finally agreed to talk to 
one other person each and tell them how 
we felt.” 

Friday. “Oh, Linda, the most wonderful 
thing happened. The club met this morning, 
and when it was my turn to say something 
I told everyone that Danny and I had been 
questioning several of the members and it 
seemed that each one would like to drop the 
stealing. Some of the boys were angry as 
hornets and said it wasn’t stealing, that it 
was just a bit of harmless fun. But they soon 
cooled off and began to talk things over. I 
would never have been able to say what I 
did if you hadn't helped me. I know now 
that I would rather be lonely than dishon- 


est. 

“You won't be lonely,” Linda said. “I will 
always be your friend. I am proud of you.” 

“Don’t be,” said Wendy. “Remember, 
you were the one who started this cam- 
paign.” 

Tuesday morning on the way to school. 
“We stayed behind on the playground after 
school yesterday and took a vote on how 
initiation fees should be paid,” Wendy said, 
“and all but two voted to disband the club 
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and start over again. We promised we'd 
make up for the things we stole. I went to 
Mr. Brown’s store and told him what I had 
done. I paid him. I didn’t tell him why I 
had stolen, for I thought it might involve the 
others. He said he was proud of me, and I 
feel so much better.” 

Now Linda was ready to join the new 
club and, even though she had chosen to be 
lonely rather than violate her conscience, 
she gained the best friend in Wendy that 
a girl could ever have. 


A Leopard Under His Window 
From page 9 


and would spend several months near our 
mission. “I hope he likes us as much as I do 
him,” I confided, “then we can really have a 
taste of home.” 

Later, as our household settled into quiet- 
ness for the night, I noticed that “our family 
nuisance,” as we laughingly called the old 
bullfrog in our baptismal pool, was tuning 
up for its nightly concert. 

“I hope it doesn’t disturb Mr. Dean’s rest,” 
I worried. “He seemed so very tired.” 

“Don’t worry, dear,” my sleepy husband 
said. “He may know more about bullfrogs 
than he does about this problem he is work- 
ing on.” 

Morning found Mr. Dean up early and 
cheerful. He walked all about the big porch 
that extended halfway round the mission 
house, and admired the mission campus and 
the inspiring views that spread before him 
in all directions. 

“Did you have a good night’s rest?” we 
inquired of him at the breakfast table. “We 
hope so.” 

“Yes, thank you,” he began. Then he 
added, “Rather, I would have if it hadn’t 
been for those leopards under my bedroom 
window. They growled and snarled almost 
all night. I kept wondering whether they 
would come right in through the screen 
wire on the windows.” 

“Did you hear any leopards?” I asked my 
husband. 

“Don’t remember any,” he answered. 

“I suppose you folks get pretty used to 
them, just as my parents are used to hearing 
the local freight trains go by. They sleep 
right through the rumble and roar. They 
even claim in the morning that the train 
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didn’t pass in the night.” He laughed at the 
thought. 

“It is a bit unusual, though, for leopards 
to be around here,” I said. “Bob, have you 
ever known leopards to come this far south?” 

“Not that I recall,” Bob answered. “But 
that doesn’t mean that they don’t occasion- 
ally.” 

“ell, maybe there was only one. But 
this fellow was right under my _ win- 
dow,” Mr. Dean reaffirmed. “I would have 
crawled out and looked at him, except that 
I was afraid he might get my scent. I almost 
wish I had now. It would have been fun to 
tell about at home.” 

I don’t know which of us thought of it 
first, but as our eyes met, Bob and I knew 
we were thinking of the same thing—the 
bullfrog. Neither of us said anything about 
it right then. We must not offend our guest, 
but something might be said later to en- 
lighten him. His next words made us realize 
that we would have to tell him the truth. 

“You know,” he said, “I’m afraid to start 
out on my work this morning. What if I 
met that leopard in one of the banana plan- 
tations as I walked between the villages? 
I wouldn’t have a chance.” 

“Didn’t you say you wish you had seen 
him? Maybe you'll get the chance,” I said 
with a smile. 

Mr. Dean shook his head dubiously. 

“I think I could even arrange it, Dean,” 
Bob said, “right after breakfast. Are you 
game?” 

“You're fooling me,” said Mr. Dean. 

“No, I mean it,” Bob assured him. “And 
I'll guarantee that he won't hurt you.” 

“Oh, I know, it’s a pet leopard.” 

“Well, not exactly,” laughed Bob. 

“Let's go and see him right now,” said 
Mr. Dean, rising from the table. “Who can 
enjoy even your good jam and toast, Mrs. 
Garber, when there’s a leopard to be seen? 
Excuse us, please.” 

“I am not going to miss the fun,” I said, 
and hurried along. 

Just outside the guest-room window was 
an underground water tank where surplus 
rain water was stored for use in the construc- 
tion work on the mission. That tank was 
also used as a baptismal pool and was kept 
covered to keep the water as clean as possi- 
ble. It was beside this pool that Bob and Mr. 
Dean were standing when I arrived. Bob 
and an African were removing a portion of 
the wooden cover. As they did so, a huge 














bullfrog slid from the top step into the deep 
cool water of the pool. 

“There’s your ‘leopard,’ Mr. Dean.” 

Mr. Dean burst into a jovial laugh. “Noth- 
ing like borrowing trouble,” he said, enjoy- 
ing the joke on himself. “Why did I ever 
think it was a leopard?” 

“Probably because you were expecting to 
meet a leopard around every corner, just as 
some people think that every corner in Chi- 
cago has a gangster hiding there.” 

“Thanks for setting me straight, Garber,” 
he said. “Now I can walk down those dark 
trails to the villages without expecting a 
leopard to pounce on me any minute. Imag- 
ine, scared of a frog!” And he laughed again. 

Have you ever allowed troubles to assume 
the size and ferocity of leopards when ac- 
tually they deserve only the attention of a 
bullfrog? I am afraid I have. 


Battle With a Bear 
From page 11 


ness. Soon all the trouble they had had in 
the mountains with the snow and cold 
seemed nothing when they were finally in 
the midst of this murderous land. 


The three were tired and worn from their 
ordeal in the Sierras, and now the desert 
held them fast in its sandy grip. Staggering 
on and on, the men climbed over one dune 
and then another only to see more of the 
same blinding whiteness that sapped their 
energy beyond belief. Half crazy from the 
midday heat, they buried themselves in the 
sand to find some shelter from the powerful 
rays. Their water soon gave out and, not 
long after that, their food. They were at the 
mercy of a desert that knew no mercy. Their 
dying bodies, they felt certain, would soon 
be bleaching bones buried in the constantly 
shifting dunes. 

“Got to keep moving,” Smith urged the 
men. In his own mind he wondered how 
they could ever make it across. Through 
parched and bleeding lips he tried to cheer 
the others toward the distant mountains. 
Or were they mountains? Maybe they were 
just more dunes. No, they were a mansion 
in the sky. Now a garden with a flowing 
stream. Smith’s mind played as many tricks 
as his eyes. Half delirious with the heat, he 
knew there was no hope, no way of escape. 
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True Love 
April 
2. John 3:16 For God so loved the world 
3. 1 John 4:7 Let us love one another 
4. 1 John 4:11 —_ Love others as God loves us 
5. Luke 6:27 Love your enemies 
6. 1 John 4:8 God is love 
7. Rom. 8:38, 39 Can’t be separated from His love 
8. Isa. 43:4 I have loved thee 








But the will to live is strong, and the men 
pressed forward. 

“Evans, are—you—are you all right?” 
Smith asked. 

Evans did not answer. His knees buckled 
with every step. The grueling sand was too 
much for him. Hour after hour, day afte: 
day—no man knows how many. It looked 
as though Evans would be the first to go. 
Under any other conditions Smith would 
have been quick to lend a helping hand 
and assist his partner, but he himself was so 
weak that this time he could only stand and 
stare. 

At last they came to a lonely juniper 
and like Elijah of old, Evans decided to lie 
down and die. Collapsing in the thin shade 
of the tree, he slumped to the sand. 

Smith and Gobel staggered on. The un- 
bearable heat and the alkali dust had made 
them so delirious they scarcely realized what 
had happened to their companion. 

(The story will end next week.) 


So Many Ways to Deny Him 
From page 14 


You see, I was baptized only a little more 
than a month ago.” His eyes lit up as though 

he treasured the memory. 
“Do your folks live here in this town, 
Carl?” Diane asked, sad that he had to see 
To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson theme for the first quarter: "Light in the Darkness" 


!|—The Captain 
Who Was Won by His Maid 


(April 8) 


Memory VeERsE: “Behold, now I know that 
there is no God in all the earth, but in Israel” 
(2 Kings 5:15). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of the conversion of Naaman 
in 2 Kings 5:1-16. Learn the memory verse. 
Whose words are these? 


SUNDAY 


Naaman, the Syrian 
Open your Bible to 2 Kings 5. 


If you look at a Bible map of the times of 
the kings of Judah and Israel you will find 
that the land of Syria lies to the northeast of 
Israel. Neighbors to Israel, the Syrians could 
have been on good relations with God’s people 
but the children of Israel were not witnessing 
for God the way they should have been, and 
things were far from peaceful. There were fre- 
quent border raids, and sometimes open warfare 
took place. On these border raids the Syrians 
would often take captive some of the people of 
Israel. Read about the results of one of these 
raids, in verse 2. 

The officer to whose home the little captive 
girl was taken was a highly esteemed man in 
his own country. Read what is said of him, in 
verse 1, 

What a tragedy it seemed to be for a young 
girl to be taken from her godly home to live 
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and work for heathen people! But the Lord had 
a special task for this young girl to do. 


Tuink! If you were to be taken from your 
home now, would you live a consistent Christian 
life? 

Pray that you may learn to stand on your 
own feet as a Christian in your own rights. 


MONDAY 
The Captive Girl’s Witness 
Open your Bible to 2 Kings 5. 


The captive girl from Israel was saddened as 
she heard that Naaman was a leper and that 
nothing could be done for him. She remembered 
how back in her own country the mighty 
prophet of the Lord, Elisha, had performed 
miracles—how he had even brought the Shunam- 
mite woman’s son to life. She wished that her 
master, Naaman, might be with Elisha because 
she believed Elisha could and would work a 
miracle for Naaman in the name of the Lord. 
As she worked for her mistress she expressed 
this wish. Read in verse 3 what she said. 

In speaking thus of the Lord’s miracle-work- 
ing power she was bearing witness to God. 

Her words were carried by the servants who 
heard them to Naaman and eventually to the 
king himself. Was there a chance, the king won- 
dered, that this officer on whom he depended so 
much could find a cure in the land of Israel? It 
would be worth trying, he argued with himself. 











Read verse 5 and see what were the steps he took. 

The king did not understand the way God 
works, and that His servants did not perform 
miracles for money. He thought the proper 
thing was to approach the king of Israel on 
Naaman’s behalf and offer precious gifts as a 
reward. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 244. 
Tuink how the captive girl was willing to 
speak for her faith. 
Pray to be as willing to share your faith as 
she was. 
TUESDAY 


Naaman Goes to Israel 
Open your Bible to 2 Kings 5. 


With gold and silver and precious garments 
and many servants Naaman went down to Israel 
and presented himself and his royal master’s 
letter to the king of Israel. But the king was 
not pleased to read his neighbor’s request. Find 
what his reaction was, in verses 6 and 7. 

Was this just another way of picking a 
quarrel, the king of Israel wondered? News of 
the king’s dilemma spread, and finally reached 
the ears of Elisha. Find the message the prophet 
sent to the king, in verse 8. 

With his retinue of servants, his horses, char- 
iots, and gifts Naaman made the journey to the 
home of Elisha. Elisha himself did not appear 
but sent a servant with a message for the great 
man. Look in verse 10 and find what instructions 
he gave for Naaman’s healing. 

But Naaman didn’t like the prescription. He 
was a proud man, and he wanted a good show. 
Instead of this he was simply told to go and 
wash in the river Jordan—a very insignificant 
river compared with the rivers of his country, 
that were lined with beautiful groves to the 
gods of the land. See what he said, in verses 11 
and 12. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
246, par. 5; p. 249, par. 1. 





ee ee 
F. W. TOPHAM, ARTIST 
The Jewish girl knew what to say to comfort her 
mistress. Isn’t it a pity we don’t know her name? 








Tung! Are you like Naaman, too proud to 
follow the directions the Lord gives? 


Pray that you may follow God’s directions, 
even if they may seem not worth doing in your 
eyes. 

WEDNESDAY 
Naaman Is Healed 
Open your Bible to 2 Kings 5. 


Naaman was ready to turn around and go 
right home to Syria, but a gentle word from 
his servants made him think again. Look in 
verse 13 and see what they said to him. 

A struggle was going on in the heart of Naa- 
man—a struggle between pride and humility, 
between disbelief and faith. He remembered 
the stories he had heard about the wonders 
Elisha had wrought by the power of God, and 
yet he felt humiliated. He had been sent to 
the king, and from the king to this man Elisha, 
who had not even come out of his house, but 
had sent him a message to wash in the in- 
significant little river Jordan. Should he hum- 
ble himself and bathe in the river as the prophet 
suggested, or should he return haughtily to 
Syria? 

“Naaman was a great man and expected to do 
great things. He was haughty and proud, and 
to wash in the water of the Jordan would be a 
humiliating experience. But he was being tested 
by God for his own good. Only by complete 
obedience to the Lord’s directions could he hope 
to find favor with God. His proud heart must 
yield, and he must gain the victory over his 
own stubborn, selfish will. He must acknowl- 
edge the God of Israel as more powerful than 
the idols of the Syrian groves, and the direc- 
tions of Elisha as superior to his own thoughts 
and desires.”"—-The SDA Bible Commentary, vol. 
2, p. 877. 


Read what he did, and what resulted from 
his action, in verse 14. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
249, par. 2. 


Tuink! Are you ever too proud to carry out 
the requirements of God? 

Pray to have the humility that alone will gain 
us favor with Heaven. 


THURSDAY 
Naaman Acknowledges God 

Open your Bible to 2 Kings 5. 

Can’t you imagine how Naaman felt as he 
looked at his flesh after those seven dips into 
the Jordan! No longer was it marred with the 
horrible disease that had been preying on him. 
It was pure and clean, like the flesh of a little 
child. 

It was not the Syrian healers who had ac- 
complished this, not the gods of his land to 
whom he must often have prayed for healing, 
but the God of the Israelites. His first desire 
was to give thanks to the One who had worked 
this miracle. He made his way back to Elisha’s 
home. Read in verse 15 the words with which 
he acknowledged the true God as he stood be- 
fore Elisha. 

When he asked Elisha to “take a blessing” 
he was asking him to accept a gift. Find whether 
Elisha accepted it or not, in verse 16. 

“It was not for him to take payment for a 
blessing that God had in mercy bestowed.”— 
Prophets and Kings, p. 250. 

“To-day in every land there are those who are 
honest in heart, and upon these the light of 
heaven is shining. If they continue faithful in 
following that which they understand to be duty, 
they will be given increased light, until, like 
Naaman of old, they will be constrained to ac- 
knowledge that ‘there is no God in all the earth,’ 
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save the living God, the Creator.”—Prophets and 
Kings, p. 253. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
252, par. 4. 

Tu1nk! Are you witnessing as Elisha did to 
the saving power of God and drawing those who 
are honest in heart to Him? 


Pray that you may take every opportunity 
that comes your way to help those in need to 
find God. 

FRIDAY 


TELL WHAT YOU KNOW ABOUT— 


The Syrians. 

A raiding party. 

A God-fearing girl in a heathen home. 
A man with a terrible disease. 
Witnessing for God. 

A king sending money to another king. 
A king in despair. 

A prophet’s offer. 

A strange prescription. 

A struggle against pride. 

A miracle of healing. 

An acknowledgment of God’s power. 
A reward refused 


Review the memory verse. 





So Many Ways to Deny Him 
From page 19 


so many denying the Lord, so many who 
knew better. 

He shook his head. 

“My father owns a steel mill in Crescent 
City,” he told her. “We belonged to another 
church. I found the truth quite by accident. 
I heard a radio broadcast and sent in a card 
for a correspondence course. Then, when 
the radio group came to a nearby town to 
hold a series of meetings, I went. I became 
an Adventist. But I lost my home. My father 
drove me out. I had to choose between my 
home and God. I chose Jesus.” 

“Oh, Carl, none of them know that. I 
wish they weren't acting so silly. They just 
don’t know.” Diane cried, more ashamed 
than ever. 

“None of them know, I am sure, what 
it means to a fellow to see his mother crying 
and to feel his baby sister pulling at him, 
while his father stands at the door, holding 





it open.” The boy sighed, then brightened. 
“I am not sorry, though. I am canvassing. I 
want a scholarship to the academy. I'll be a 
senior next year.” 

“You'll like the academy,” Diane said. 

“I'm sure I will,” he answered. “It will 
have to be home to me. I paid a lot to be 
an Adventist, but it is worth it all.” 

Just then, father stepped in at the door of 


in the noisy group! 


the boathouse. Diane was glad she was no * 
n 


Without a doubt, the uproar had bee 
heard and father had been sent to see what 
was going on. The noise stopped as if a cork 
had been put into the bunghole of a barrel 
as soon as he entered. There were a few 
snickers and significant looks as he walked 
across the room, but that was all. 

When he left, Mick and Verona tried to 
laugh it off, but the spell was broken. The 
young people came crowding around Carl 
and Diane. 

Diane jumped up. “Let’s go over to the 
organ and play and sing,” she said. The ten- 
sion lifted. Several told her they thought it 
was shameful the way Mick and Verona had 
got things so noisy. “Guess I got carried 
away,” one or two of them said. 

So what might have been a bad time 
turned out to be a very happy one, singing 
hymns around the organ. Then the young 
people sat on the benches and played Bible 
games. The afternoon went so fast, it did 
not seem any time till everyone was singing, 
“Day Is Dying in the West,” and a lovely 
Sabbath was over. 

It was a red-letter day for Diane. For on 
that day she ceased thinking as a child. On 
that day she decided to put away childish 
things. She had seen what it meant to give 
up all for the truth. And the truth was truly 
priceless, she realized more fully—for Carl 
had had the courage to give up all that he 
had for it. 
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Two outstanding books with that magic-carpet ep- 
peal—guaranteed to delight readers of every age. 


GOING WITH GOD, by Yvonne Davy 


No author has ever told mission stories with more graphic appeal. 
In this book we view the fortunes of two young missionary appointees 
from the time they leave home until they arrive at their mission 
station. We live with them in their work, share their hopes and de- 
spairs, their joy in souls won from darkest African heathenism. This 
book engages high reader interest from the first sentence through the 


last page. 
Price $3.00 


MISSIONARY TO CALCUTTA, by Goldie Down 


Decidedly an informative, entertaining, and inspiring mission travel 
treatise. All the vivacity of wide-awake observation combines here 
with the charm of an uninhibited astonishment to make this a com- 
pelling narrative. In this book - will find delightfully subtle humer, 
pathos, tragedy. As never before you will feel the great need of 
India and see its beauty contrasted with its wretchedness. 

This volume reveals a facet of missionary life not found in other 


missionary recitals. 
Price $3.75 
ORDER FROM YOUR BOOK AND BIBLE HOUSE 
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Book and Bible House 
Going With God @ $3.00 
Missionary te Calcutta @ $3.75 

State Sales Tax Where Necessary 

Postage G insurance 

Total Enclosed 


Nore: Add postage & insurance, 15c¢ first beok, 5c 
each additional book. 























TILLIE, the Turtle, No. 6—By Harry Baerg 
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1. After Tony, the newcomer, had turned Tilly over 
on her back he proceeded to turn her right side up 
again and pester her some more. 2. Tony was per- 
sistent and kept after Tillie til! eventually she began 
to tolerate and even accept him. 3. The summer 











digging the same way. First the good leg would 
scoop, then the stump would move, and then the 
leg again. 5. Tillie’s eggs remained buried during the 
winter, but did not develop in the colder months. 
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7. Adult box turtles may not have as many enemies 
as hatchlings, but they are often attacked by rats. 
Vermin find little hair on them to hide in, but the 
larvae of chiggers consider them ideal hosts. 8. In 
the Florida Everglades, the grass is often fired when 
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passed, and one day in early autumn Tillie found 
a good spot and began digging a hole in which to 
deposit her eggs. She used her hind legs alternately 
for the digging, a method of procedure that turtles 
always use. It is apparently instinctive with them. 











As soon as it became warmer they completed hatch- 
ing and continued the life cycle. 6. Doctors warn 
of the hazards of overweight. To a box turtle that 
hazard is real, for a box turtle cannot close its 
shell when it is too fat. So overweight can kill it. 











me that have dug 
part way into the earth get their backs charred and 
die a lingering death. 9. Barring accidents, a box 
turtle can live 80 to 150 years. They are subject 
to few diseases and have a great tenacity of life. End. 





